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LIVING BY THE PEN. 


One of the most interesting literary articles 
of the month is that entitled ‘“ Confessions of a 
Literary Hack,” and printed in the Forum for 
July. The author, for obvious reasons, does 
not give his name, and it is to be feared that 
the details regarding his personality which he 
vouchsafes are intended rather to conceal than 
to disclose his identity. He says, however, 
that he is forty-five years old, and that for 
twenty-three years he has earned his living in 
New York City by writing for various periodi- 
cals—daily and weekly newspapers, and monthly 
magazines. He adds that he graduated from 
Harvard at the age of twenty-one, traveled for 
a year abroad, and was then thrown on his own 
resources. He secured a place as a reporter 
on a newspaper, and within a year attained a 
sub-editorial position and a salary of $40 a 


week. At the end of the second year his 
salary, he says, was $50 a week, and he was 
doing critical work. When he was twenty-five 
he sold an article to a leading magazine for 
$75. Encouraged by this, he wrote other arti- 
cles for magazines, and sold these also, increas- 
ing his prestige so that at twenty-six his news- 
paper was paying him a salary of $75 a week. 
That year, he says, his earnings must have 
amounted to $5,000, and he got married. Be- 
fore his family had grown to be very large, 
however, the newspaper with which he was 
connected changed hands, and he was asked to 
resign to make room for a friend of the new 
editor. From that day, he says, he has never 
had a salary, and has depended for an income 
wholly on the sale of poems, stories, articles, 
and other literary matter manufactured to order. 
As the manufacturer of such matter, he calls 
himself “a literary hack.” 

His first year he did not earn more than 
$600. In this time, however, he learned to 
know editors, and also not to estimate himself 
too highly. “I also learned,” he says, “that 
not one voluntary contribution in fifty had any 
chance of acceptance in a first-class magazine. 
Magazines are planned by the editors for 
months in advance of publication. My bad 
fortune made me careful, so that when I had 
gained some insight of the interior manage- 
ment, I began proposing to write this article 
and that on subjects which would have a timeli- 
ness six months or so later. Of course, being 
of comparatively untried metal, I could not get 
absolute orders for these articles, but I re- 
ceived conditional orders now and then. My 
second year’s product sold for something like 
$1,800, and I should have been moderately con- 
tent had it not been that the money came to me 
with such irregularity. One month | would 
make only $50 and the next perhaps $250. 
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That irregularity of remuneration has con- 
tinued to this day. 

“During the second year of my experience 
as a literary hack I realized that the mere 
maker of descriptive and didactic articles had 
a very limited field in which to sell his pieces ; 
so I concluded to try my hand at fiction, for 
there was a constant demand for short stories. 
There are many things for which I have no 
gift, but my story-telling gifts are conspicuously 
deficient. My stories are so poor that I never 
read one without a blush of shame. I write 
them, however,— I am obliged to write them,— 
and | consider it a pretty bad year when I do 
not sell more than half adozen of them. Some 
of them are so bad that I am ashamed to send 
them forth to the world under my own name. 
I sell them, however, to be used over a pen 
name, which I have adopted for the sake of 
what I call my “misfits.” I have contributed 
stories to Harper's Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar, the Century, the 
Atlantic, Scribner's, Lippincott’s, the Cosmo- 
politan, and other periodicals, and I have every 
reason to hope that I shall be able to sell more 
little fictions to the editors of the same periodi- 
cals. My stories for ten years past have 


yielded me always in excess of $1,000 a year. 

“ The weekly paper is really a better connec- 
tion for a hack writer than a monthly magazine. 
Only a man with a vogue, a man who has be- 
come the fashion, has much chance of regular 


employment on any monthly magazine. But 
hack writers are needed on weekly papers in 
which current events are commented on, and a 
hack who has the confidence of the editor of a 
prosperous weekly paper is in a position by 
which he can secure a steady income. There 
is one difficulty, however—editors of weekly 
papers do not appear to have a long tenure of 
office. Harper's Weekly, for instance, has had 
seven editors in as many years.” 

Even when an editor knows his contributor, 
moreover, their attitude toward each other is 
quite likely to be one of disguised hostility. The 
editor is more ready to decline than to accept 
ideas. Nevertheless, our writer says: “I 
never in my life had an idea for an article for 
w nich, sooner or later, I did not get an order. 
Because Mr. Alden does not care for your sug- 
gestion, because Mr. Gilder is not attracted by 


it— these are not reasons for despair, for, as 
likely as not, it will be the very thing that Mr. 
Burlingame is looking for. An article once 
written, however, is the veriest drug in an over- 
stocked market. An idea has potency and 
value; a written article which has not been 
ordered in advance is almost valueless.” 

Whatever the experience of this “literary 
hack ” may have been, this assertion is certainly 
more or less misleading. It is true that maga- 
zines are made up months ahead, and rather in 
accordance with editorial plans than haphazard, 
according to the receipt of contributions. A 
story, however, cannot be profitably outlined to 
an editor in advance, and a special article, 
written with foresight and good judgment, is 
quite a8 likely to attract editorial favor as the 
idea of the same story suggested in impalpable 
form would be. 

What our writer has to say about the 
rate of pay and the time of payment is 
interesting. “Both of these,” he says, “vary 
very greatly in different establishments. The 
Harpers pay more promptly than any other 
publishers, for they pay cash for all they buy, 
and pay immediately upon acceptance. The 
ordinary Harper rate for hack work is $10 
for a thousand words for the Weekly, the 
Bazar, or the Round Tadle, and $20 for a thou- 
sand words for the magazine. As the Harpers 
buy more than any other firm of publishers, 
they may be said to establish the rate of pay- 
ment by the other periodicals which rival theirs. 
But even hack writers, for anything involving 
much work or expense, receive higher rates 
than $10 and $20 a thousand words from the 
Harpers. A short story of five thousand 
words —a most convenient length — will usually 
bring $150 from the Harpers, from the Scrib- 
ners, or from the Century. The Atlantic pays 
less, and so does Lippincott’s. The Cosmopoli- 
tan appears to have no regular rate of payment, 
either for articles or for fiction. The Harpers, 
as I have said, pay for contributions instantly 
upon acceptance; a check from the Century 
Company follows quick upon the heels of the 
letter from the editor saying that your contribu- 
tion is acceptable; the same is true as to 
Scribner's, and to Lippincott’s and the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal. Nearly all the others pay on 
publication. A hack writer would almost as 
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soon not work as to write for a magazine con- 
«lucted on such principles. 

“Hack writers, who are also Bohemians, tell 
pretty yarns about the great sums of money 
that they earn; and we hear of literary hacks 
who make $10,000 and $20,000 a year. But 
they do not make it, by a long shot. It is not 
possible for a hack, unless he have some 
special and exceptional good luck, to make 
more than $6,000 a year. I have made that 
much, but I average only a little less than 
$5,000 a year. To do this I work every day in 
the year, and in all my walks abroad my eyes 
have to be always open for subjects. It may 
be interesting to make a transcript from my 
account book fora year. This will show the 
sources of a hack’s income, and indicate in 
some measure the amount of work that had to 
be done. I do not, for obvious reasons, state 
what year’s account this is : — 

January. 

Century (story) 

Harper's Weekty- 

Lippincot’s.... ee 

CHAUAUGUAN coeecccerecceceseserre eee 
Leslie’s Weekly..... esecees peacencoees 
Harper's Young People ....00. 


oe SE ere ceccce 

McClure’s Syndicate.....ceccccccsees 
February. 

Harper's Magazine...00 socceess 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Cosmopolitan.......++ er 

Harger’s Weekly. ccccccceserce 

Tribune 

North American Review... cceeeeees ee 

FIROUEE o 36:6 200sy0% oc cccccccccccccccs 

McClure’s Syndicate 

American Press Association,......... 


@ 
March. 

PT DNINS 6o ces apew- Ki veenee +. $100 
Harper's Weekly .cccsssceess eee he 61 
Scribner’s Magazine (story ) 
Century (poem ) 
eS? eee Rese wees Xs 
Christian Onion.ecercccccees sa éeeaens 
American Press Association........+. 
EAMES WH iccccccsecesecssseces oe 
Youth’s Companion........ endececweds 


~ 
YN CON wu 
->un OoOLum Oo 


t 


September 

SP cc ccecceaaes penewen 

November 

December........ ree ee jedi eanaeyid + 


Total for the year....sccccsseccsees $5,222 

“The year when I made more than $6,000, 
I had one fee of $1,000 for rewriting a book 
for a wealthy gentleman, who wished to show 
to the world that he could do something else 
besides accumulate money.” 

So much for one literary hack’s confessions. 
That there is some basis of truth in them is 
evident, although their facts are probably typi- 
cal rather than actual. Ambitious writers 
must decide for themselves whether an income 
of $5,000 a year and a modicum of fame is real 
success or not. The Forum's confessor seems 
to think that it is not, but on him rests the 
burden of proof that he could have made more 
money or a better reputation outside of the 
literary field. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





GOETHE’S WAY OF DISPOSING OF OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 


Goethe’s ingenious method of disposing of 
-old manuscripts may offer a pleasant sugges- 
tion to those who have a mass of pigeon-holed 
possibilities pending some glad resurrection 
trumpet. 


The “Wanderjahre” was sent to the pub- 
lisher with the full belief of its author that 
there was sufficient manuscript to make a 
three volume novel, and the contrary was dis- 
covered only when the printer reached a cer- 
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tain point, and found that there was merely 
enough for one good-sized book and two 
smaller ones! 

The imperious demand for an immediate 
supply of more material precluded all possi- 
bility of inventing and writing a newnovel, but, 
as usual, Goethe was found equal to the emer- 
gency, and his friend Eckermann gives us an 
interesting pen picture of his escape from the 
dilemma. 

Producing two large bundles of manuscripts, 
he said, as Eckermann appeared in reply to his 
hasty summons: “In these two parcels you 
will find various papers hitherto unpublished, 
detached pieces, finished and unfinished, opin- 
ions on natural science, art, literature, and life 
mingled together. Suppose you were to make 
up from these six or eight printed sheets to 
fill the gaps in my ‘Wanderjahre.’ Strictly 
speaking, they have nothing to do with it, but 
the proceeding may be justified by the fact 
that mention is made of au archive in Makaria’s 
house, in which such detached pieces are pre- 
served. Thus we shall not only get over a 
great difficulty for the moment, but find a 
fitting vehicle for sending a number of 


very interesting things into the world.” 

Eckermann approved of the plan, and put 
together the whole in two principal parts, one 
under the, title “ From Makaria’s Archive”; 
the other under the head, “ According to the 
Views of the Wanderer,” and as Goethe at this 
time had just. finished two important poems, 
one “On Schiller’s Skull,” and the other “ Kein 
Wesen kann zu nichts zerfalien” (No being 
can fall away to nothing), he was desirous of 
bringing out these also, and they were added 
at the close of the two divisions. 

When the “ Wanderjahre” came out, no-one 
knew what to make of it. The progress of the 
romance was seen to be interrupted by a num- 
ber of enigmatical sayings, the explanation of 
which could be expected only from men of cer- 
tain departments, such as artists, literateurs, 
and natural philosophers, and which greatly 
annoyed all other readers, especially those of 
the fair sex. Then as for the two poems, 
people could as little understand them as. 
they could guess how they got into such a 
place. 

And Goethe laughed. 


RicuMmonp, Ind. 


E. L. Hibberd. 





PLOTS AND PLOT-MAKING. 


To plot or not to plot is a question that has 
given rise to some controversy among novelists 
and among theorists in regard to the novel. On 
both sides there are those who have gone to ex- 
tremes; those who have held that plots should 
be utterly eliminated from all novels which pre- 
tend to be works of art; and those who have 
declared that plots are essential, and that novels 
are not possible without them. 

Many controversies arise and continue be- 
cause the terms used are susceptible of more 
than one meaning, while the respective dispu- 
tants recognize but a single interpretation, that 
is, their own. This will, perhaps, explain to 
some extent the controversy in regard to the 
plot. At any rate, the word plot is often used 
indiscriminately, when distinction should be 
made between at least two different meanings. 


It is used in a general sense to mean simply a 
plan, and again ina particular sense to mean a 
particular kind of a plan. 

In a particular sense the word plot means the 
setting forth of a narrative which has a distinct 
beginning and ending; not a mere fragment of 


something else, but complete in itself. Also the 
various incidents of the narrative are closely 
connected and result finally in something of the 
nature of a climax. The climax is the impor- 
tant part of the plot, and the other elements, 
such as various devices of complexity, mystery, 
and concealment, are made to subserve this 
end. 

Restricting the word plot to this particular 
sense, it is clear that it does not belong to all 
novels, though it appears in a more or less per- 
fect form in the majority of them. Theoreti- 
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cally, there is a broad line of division between 
the plot novel and the novel without a plot- 
The plot novel is essentially a drama, and 
might well be called, for distinction’s sake, the 
‘dramatic form of fiction. 

The lower order of novelists, those who write 
for the “masses,” have always made much of 
the plot, first, because the said masses, loving 
the dramatic, have demanded it, and secondly, 
because it is easier to make novels with plots 
than withoutthem. No doubt inits finer phases 
plot-making is an art, but in its crude form it is 
the mechanical part of the novel, the skeleton 
on which must be moulded, if we would have a 
work of genius,a body possessing beauty, im- 
pressiveness, vividness, humor, and pathos. 

Some novelists have believed that plots 
should be made very complex and involved. 
It was thus with Dickens, who made them so 
intricate that most readers lose the thread of 
the story unless they make a study of it. Hence, 
many persons who greatly admire Dickens’ 
works cannot for their lives, as an eminent man 
once remarked, tell what they are all about. 


Sir Walter Scott, unlike Dickens, spent little 
time over his plots, yet he was more successful. 
The plot of “Ivanhoe” is regarded by some as 
almost perfect, but probably its author, when he 
was writing the book, gave it but little atten- 


tion. He has himself recorded that when he 
was far advanced in the composition of “ Wood- 
stock” he had no idea how it would end. In 
his diary he says: ‘“ There is one way to give 
novelty, to depend for success on the interest 
of a well-continued story. But woe’s me, that 
requires thought, consideration, the writing out 
of a regular plan or plot, above all, the adhering 
to one, which I never can do.” 

Thackeray was an admirer of the plot as ex- 
hibited in the writings of others, but had no 
capacity, or perhaps no inclination, to make use 
of it himself. He had little or no plan to begin 
-with, and worked according to the fancy of the 
moment. His characters were made “ villain- 
-ously wicked” or “ perfectly lovely,” according 
as their creator felt in a bad or good humor. 

George Eliot made general outlines of her 
‘stories at the start and then elaborated them 
‘with great care and anxiety. She had little con- 
‘fidence in herself, trusted much to inspiration, 


and often labored under great excitement while 
composing, but when her work was once written, 
it was seldom altered. 

With some authors plot-making is difficult. It 
was thus with Anthony Trollope, who found it 
extremely exhausting work, and hence devoted 
little time to it. He began with but a few ideas 
of the story which he was to write, and trusted 
to good fortune to work out something satisfac- 
tory as the work progressed; but he was not 
always successful. 

Maxime du Camp quotes George Sand as 
saying: “ When I begin a novel I have no plot 
in my head. Everything takes shape while I 
write and quite according to chance.” 

Georges Ohnet, the play writer and novelist, 
thus describes his methods of work: “I start 
with an idea, which I turn over and over in my 
mind, until I have woven the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of the plot. I then sketch 
out the various characters to be introduced and 
the various scenes of action. This done, I set 
to work, writing four hours every morning.” 

It is said of Jerome K. Jerome that he is 
always thinking, plotting, and constructing dia- 
logue, so that the tale or play is actually built 
up and ready before he puts pento paper. It is 
the same with Frank R. Stockton and with W. 
Clark Russell. 

William T. Adams, better known as “Oliver 
Optic,” considers the securing of a plot the 
most important matter in story writing. He is 
not ready to write until every part of the tale is 
fully planned, his scheme including a list of the 
characters, the part each is to play, and a sched- 
ule of each chapter and the page on which it 
begins and ends. 

In the composition of novels, it is probably 
true that most writers find it an advantage to 
construct the plot more or less perfectly, as a 
preliminary work. The hap-hazard, planless 
method, however, seems to be necessary for 
some persons if they are to write at all, because 
of their inability to submit to any limitation or 
constraint, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
if a writer first lays down paths leading to the 
desired end, he will be less apt to go astray than 
if he striRes out into the wilderness of thought, 
trusting to chance alone as a guide. 

E. E. Benton. 


Pagorta, Ill. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


In an interesting article on “ Wood Engraving 
vs. Half-tone Engraving” in Wilson's Photo- 
graphic Magazine for June, Edward L. Wilson 
shows the comparative value of the two proc- 
esses for illustrative purposes. He uses in the 
article two wood engravings made to illustrate 
his description of a tour in Syria published in 


the Century Magazine some time ago, and he 
prints together with them half-tone reproduc- 
tions of the original photographs from which 
the drawings were made. So far as cost is 
concerned, of course, the half-tone pictures 
have a great advantage. Some of the full page 
wood engravings in the Century cost $250 each 
to engrave, while a half-tone picture of the best 
quality can be made of the same size for $10 
or $15. The wood engraver, however, is en- 
abled to make alterations in the picture which, 
in art, would be thought to be advantageous. 
For instance, in a picture of the river Jordan 
made for Mr. Wilson's article, the Century ar- 
tist introduced a crane, which does not appear 
in the original photograph, and ina picture of 
the Mount of Olives he shows a gnarled tree in 
the foreground and several figures in the land- 
scape, which were not there when the photo- 
graph was taken. Certain features of the pic- 
ture, too, have been accentuated, and thus made 
more prominent. The picture is thus made 
more artistic, but it loses its absolute fidelity to 
nature. The disadvantage from which some 
half-tones suffer, that defects and blemishes in 
the negative are necessarily reproduced, does 
not appear in Mr. Wilson’s pictures, for his 
negatives were perfect. For that matter, great 
advances have been made in the art of manipu- 
lating half-tones, and many of the improvements 
which a wood engraver would make upon a 
photograph can be made in the photograph 
itself by a skillful artist. Blemishes can be 
covered up, important features accentuated, 
and even figures can be introduced, while by 
an artistic use of masks and vignettes, in print- 
ing from the negative, many of the effects of 
the wood engraver may be imitated. The great 
advantage of a half-tone landscape is its abso- 
lute fidelity to nature. Ina travel article read- 
ers do not desire a pretty picture or an artistic 
picture so much as they doatruthful one. The 
wood engravers who reproduced Mr. Wilson’s 
photographs did their work in the best style of 
modern art. The process reproduction of the 
photographs, however, gives a better idea of 
the places pictured than the wood engravings do. 
a” 

Incidentally, Mr. Wilson describes the Cen- 

tury artists’ process of producing engravings 
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on wood, as follows: “First,” he says, “a large 
drawing is made in wash or India ink. This is 
photographed, of the size of the desired engrav- 
ing, upon wood. Then.the engraver works upon 
the photograph printed upon wood, and not 
upon a drawing upon wood. In this way the 
feeling of the photographer and of the draughts- 


man are both better preserved.” 


2 
* * 


Rudyard Kipling has devised a scheme for 
turning aside autograph hunters. He has had 
short circulars printed, saying that he will send 
his autograph as soon as he sees the name of 
the person who asked for it printed in the Vew 
York Tribune's Fresh Air fund, opposite a 
contribution of not less than $2.50. 

* 
* * 

Following is a copy of a letter received last 
month by a Boston publisher, names alone 
having been changed : — 

Wesrtvi te, Conn , June 3, 1895. 

Messrs: Having just completed a novel, entitled ‘‘ Doomed 
to Destruction ; or, A Coquette’s Punishment,’’ I take the liberty 
to write you, with a view, of course, of selling you the same. 

This is truly a most remarkable work throughout. Its style is 
pleasing, the plot is profound, and the characters play their 
parts in the drama to perfection. 

This is no blood-and-thunder story, but rather an intensely 
interesting love story, and is one of the few novels before the 
public which are able to hold the reader’s attention from the 
first page of the book to the last. 

Expecting an early reply, I am 

Yours most respectfully, 
AsBsALom P, ALDERTON, 

The publisher did not send for the manu- 
script. The author’s praise of the story may 
have been too mild; if so, Mr. Alderton became 
the victim of his excessive modesty. 


* 
* * 


Another modest writer sent some verses 
to the editor of a Boston newspaper a few 
weeks ago, accompanied by this letter :— 


I enclose a little poem of more than ordinary merit for the 
Galaxy. Iwish the Galaxy would accept it and allow mea 
slight compensation just to encourage me. 

Provipence, R. I. Mrs. R. Z. O'Brien. 


The Galaxy, alas! did not. 


- 
eS 


Quoting from the Sterling (lll.) Standard 
the statement that “ Mr. and Mrs John Kline, 
of Milledgeville, Sundayed with friends in 
Sterling,” the Chicago Tribune aptly says that 
“It is fair to presume they would not have 


done this if those friends had not on some 
previous occasion Milledgevilled with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kline.” 
Pa 

The importance of the correct use of 
quotation marks is illustrated in an editorial 
paragraph printed recently in the Boston Glode, 
as follows :— 

Doesn’t the Mid Continent Magazine cast a little reflec. 


tion on its readers when it heads an article in its June number, 
** John Keats, Poet ?”* 


The title of the article in the Mid-Continent 
Magazine was “John Keats, Poet,” and the 
interrogation point in the G/lode’s paragraph 
belongs with its own question. As it is printed, 
it suggests the idea that the editor of the J/id- 
Continent had some doubts about Keats being 
a poet. The interrogation point in the Glode 
should have been put after the quotation mark. 

a*s 

An illustration of the possible value of a 
comma is given in a news dispatch printed in 
the same paper. The dispatch begins :— 


Concorp, N. H., June 5 — New Hampshire has been 
robbed, so far as is now known by Col. Colon A. Carter, the 
State Treasurer, of $5,429.66, and there is but a slight clew to 
the guilty parties. 


The sentence as it stands is punctuated cor- 
rectly, but a comma after “ known ” would make 
a difference with Colonel Carter. Consider- 
ing the ease with which misprints are mace in 
newspapers, the Concord correspondent of the 
Globe took long chances when he worded his 
dispatch that way. 

. , 7 

In response to a question by the editor of 
the Watchman, who asked how fast the minis- 
ters among his readers write their sermons, 
Rev. George E. Merrill, of Newton, Mass., says: 
“* My sermons are rarely more than 3,600 words. 
The last one written in full was 3,600 words, 
written in two sittings on successive days. At 
the first sitting about 2,200 words were written 
in two hours; at the second, 1,400 in an hour 
and a quarter. It is my customto make a very 
meagre skeleton ; then turn myself loose and 
write rapidly, with very few corrections. and no 
careful re-reading. On examination I find that 
this last sermon had six erasures of words, with 
their corrections. Itwas on John xi: 9—‘ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?’ Four 
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thoughts were taken up.” Rev. S. D. Moxley, 
of Bristol, R. I., says: ‘“ When, after mary 
days, the sermon has been wrought out, 
I find it easy to write at the rate of a thou- 
sand words an hour, and I have timed myself 
and written plainly 1,200 words an hour. But I 
have in this the advantage over many, being in 
the fullest sense of the word an ambidexter, 
changing the pen from one hand to the other on 
the first feeling of weariness. This art it will 
pay all who have much writing to do to culti- 
vate.” 
* ° * 

The price of McClure’s Magazine has been 
reduced to ten cents a number or one dollar a 
year. It is one of the marvels of modern 
literature that so good a magazine can be sold 
at such a price. The advertising, of course, is 
what makes it possible. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


How much confidence can be placed in the 
published lists of periodicals that pay for con- 
tributions? G. P. R. 


[ It is impossible to make a book giving a 
list of periodicals that pay for contributions 
that is not more or less misleading, and will not 
be out of date within a few weeks after its 


publication. There are two reasons for this. 
In the first place, editors are not always willing 
to give for publication the information that the 
compilers of such works desire, and in the sec- 
ond place, changes in the periodical world are 
so frequent that, even if a book of this kind 
were absolutely correct when it was published, 
it would be far from accurate within a few 
weeks ormonths. For instance, within the last 
three months THE WRITER has noted the sus- 
pension of no less than eight periodicals, and 
eleven changes of name or address. In the 
same time THE WRITER has noted the estab- 
lishment of twenty-five new periodicals, many of 
which pay for contributions. It is evident 
from this that the books giving lists of periodi- 
cals that buy manuscripts, although they have 
considerable value, must be used chiefly for 


suggestion and with a good deal of caution’ 
The writer who does not subscribe for THE 
WriTER, and so keep informed of the numerous 
changes in the periodical world, is likely to 
waste in postage in a year a good deal more 
than the magazine’s subscription price. How 
many writers, for example, have sent manu- 
scripts to Kate Field's Washington and to 
Stortettes within the last few weeks ? — w. H. H.] 


How should illustrations be drawn for re- 
production by the half-tone process? _E. Ww. 

[It is understood, to begin with, that half- 
tone illustrations are made from drawings by 
photographing the drawings through a “ screen.” 
Ina lecture given recently to the Boston Art 
Students’ Association, Edmund H. Garrett 
said: “For the half-tone process I should use 
as smootha paper as I could work well. The 
technical difficulties increase with the smooth- 
ness of the paper. Whatman’s cold pressed 
is a perfect paper for large drawings. Mounted 
on cardboard, it is more easily and perfectly 
managed. Stienbach paper is a good smooth 
paper. For a pigment I prefer ivory black. 
Charcoal gray is excellent if you can work with 
great promptness, ‘with a touch and leave it.’ 
It will not bear manipulation. It does not 
enter the grain of the paper, but floats on its 
surface, and washes up badly. It is the least 
serviceable on Bristol-boards and smooth 
papers. It has, besides, another objection. It 
is extremely beautiful itself, its tone and 
quality delicious ; but all drawings after repro- 
duction are reduced to one level — printer’s ink. 
So you see its quality and tone will only de- 
ceive you. Almost any drawing looks well in 
this medium, if it is promptly done. The great 
virtue of charcoal gray is that it photographs 
well. If you wish, you may use body color, or 
you may combine it with your transparent 
color. This requires skill. The technical ob- 
jection is that you disturb the photographic 
values, asa rule. This may be overcome by 
the use of orthochromatic plates by the en- 
graver. There is no reason why you should 
not use charcoal itself. It photographs per- 
fectly, and is amenable to all sorts of manipu- 
lation. Lead pencil is as good a medium as 
any, and with that you may use smooth paper 
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-with a slight tooth.” It should be borne in 
‘mind, however, that a shiny black does not 
ordinarily photograph to the best advantage. 
So far as the size of the drawing is concerned, 
if it is to be reproduced by photography, it is 
better to make it at least one-third larger than 
the finished cut is meant to be, since reducing 
the size in photographing sharpens up the 
picture. If drawings are to be engraved by 
hand, it may be better to make them of the same 
“size as the reproduction. — w. H. H. ] 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


E. P. Morton, professor in 
‘Blackburn University at 
» Carlinville, and Miss Luella 

B. Barrows of this place were 
united in marriage this even- 


E. P. Morton, professor in 
Blackburn University at 
Carlinville, and Miss Luella 
B. Barrows of this place were 
married this evening. 


ing.—/Jacksonville special in 
‘ Chicago Record. 


He told it to me one even- 
ing when I was stopping 
with him at the place he 
bought in Yorkshire. — H. 
Rider Haggard’s “ The 
Spring of a Lion.” 


He told it to me one even- 
ing when I was staying with 
him at the place he bought 
in Yorkshire. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 

‘Detter. | 


Per.—The use of this Latin preposition 
“per,” as affected by some writers in phrases 
like these: “as per statement contained in your 
letter,” ‘as per Borough Engineer's report,” 
etc., seems to me to be in very bad grace and 
wholly unnecessary. It is thereby made to 
appear that our language in all its copiousness 
has no term that will exactly fit the case. Why 
not say: “as shown by the statement,” or, 
“according to the statement,” etc., using plain, 
everyday English that will answer equally 
wwell? H. A. S. 

ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


Where there. — “ The accident happened at 
a bridge where there is a watchman stationed.” 
The latter clause of this sentence, which is 
taken from a leading Philadelphia paper, may 
‘be grammatically allowable, but it grates 
harshly upon the ear. “There” in this con- 


nection is certainly superfluous. Rewrite the 
sentence thus: “The accident happened ata 
bridge where a watchman is stationed.” 


H. A. S. 
ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


Works. —In the following sentence, taken 
from a leading periodical, the word “works,” 
which in form is certainly plural, is used as a 
singular noun: “An employee of a large 
chemical works in Germany entered one of the 
departments with a lighted lantern.” Either 
substitute “some ” for “a,” or replace “ works ” 
by “manufactory” or “establishment,” which 
are singular nouns. 

ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


H. A. S. 


the word “learn” was formerly used as 
synonymous with “teach,” but that this use of 
it is now improper. However, the editor of 
a paper devoted to the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, in an article on the future possibilities 
of China, puts these words into the mouth of 
Emperor Napoleon: “Let us leave China 
alone. We may conquer some of her territory, 
but we shall learn her the art of war, and after 
a while she may conquer us.” This use of 
“learn,” though often heard from the lips of 
careless and uneducated speakers, is a misuse 
that should be avoided. There is as much 
difference of meaning between “learn” and 
“teach” as between “sit” and “set” or be- 
tween “lie” and “lay,” and the distinction 


should be preserved with equal care. H.A.S. 
ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Book or THE Farr. Anhistorical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts XVII.and XVIII. 40 pp. 
each. Paper, each part, $1.00. Chicago and San Francisco : 
The Bancroft Company, 1895. 

These two parts of the sumptuous Bancroft 
“Book of the Fair” are among the most at- 
tractive and interesting of those yet issued. 
Part XVII. concludes the description of the de- 
partment of anthropology and ethnology at 
the Chicago exposition, giving some very 
novel and instructive illustrations. It begins 
also the chapter on “Fine Arts,” which is 
continued through Part XVIII. In this chapter 
many of the finest examples of painting and 
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sculpture shown at the exposition are repro- 
duced in half-tone illustrations of the highest 
class. The letter-press gives a faithful record 
of the exhibition. Both the text and illustra- 


tions are beautifully printed. 


Tue Rovat Naturat History. Edited by Richard Lyd- 
ekker, B. A.. F R.S., F.Z.S. Part Il. o6 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1895. 

The second number of Warne’s “ Royal 

Natural History” treats of American monkeys, 

white-cheeked, white-throated, and _ crested 

Sapajou, spider monkeys, squirrel monkeys, 

saki monkeys, howlers,and marmosets. There 

are two colored plates and many other illustra- 
tions. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Hoa Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 

Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare ” should 
be in every well-selected family liorary in per- 
manent form, but those who desire a cheap edi- 
tion of them will find this addition to the Globe 

Library well printed and correct. The “ Tales” 

are followed by a brief life of Shakespeare, and 

a chapter on the chronological order of the 

Shakespearean dramas. 


: 


Kripnaprep. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 262 pp. 
25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 
THe Master oF BALLANTRAR. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
> pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
895 
These editions of two of Stevenson's success- 
ful hooks are in the Globe Library, which has 
good ordinary paper and clear print to recom- 
mend it, and the works in which are reprinted 
unabridged. No better editions are obtainable 
in paper covers at so low a price. 


Paper, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


Tue Ameer Appur Rauman. By Stephen Wheeler, F. R. 
G. S. With portraits and maps. 251 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1895 

Sant’ Ivarto. By F. Marion Crawford. 434 pp. 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

Tue Navucanka. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 
379 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 

Four Yrars or Novat Reapinc. By Richard G. Moulton. 
100 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath& Co. 1895. 

Common Errors In WRITING AND SPEAKING: WHAT TuEy 
Are anv How To Avorp Tuem. By Edward S. Ellis. 128 
pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: Woolfall Publishing Co. 
1894. 

Across Inp1a. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. i895. 
Tue Boy Sotpiers or 1812, By Everett T. Tomlinson. II- 
lustrated. 319 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shep- 

ard, 1895. 

Tue Wartcnu Fires or ‘76. By Samuel Adams Drake. II- 
lustrated. 270 pp. Cloth, 1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1895. 


Paper, 50 


380 pp. 





Tuomas Boosic. By Luther Marshall. 349 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard 1895. 

Micuaev’s Crac. By Grant Alien. Illustrated. 242 pp- 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

A CHANGE of Air. By Anthony Hope. 222 pp. Paper, 25 
cents, Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Ovtve Varcog. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley. 428 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Penatty oF Fatr. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 205 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

TxHouGuTs 1n Verse. By Clifford Howard. 72 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Buffalo: The Peter Pau! Book Co. 1895. 

Jewet Don’ts By Edmund Russell. 1o1 pp Paper, 50 
cents. New York: The Bramerton Publishing Co. 1895 
Ruyme Anp Reason, By A. F. Sperry. 
cents. Washington: A. F. Sperry. 
Sperry Stories. By Arthur Sperry. 
cents. Washington: H. P. Sperry. 


88 pp. 
1895. 

115 pp. 
1894. 


Paper, 50 
Paper, 25 


——- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bryant. — It is amusing to know how small 
were the pecuniary rewards of Bryant's literary 
labors, whatever may have been the fame they 
brought him. Two dollars a poem was the 
price that he named, and he seemed to be 
abundantly satisfied with the terms. A gentle- 
man met him in New York many years after- 
ward, and said to him, “I have just bought the 
earliest edition of your poems, and gave $20 
for it.” “More, by a long shot,” replied the 
poet, “than I received for writing the whole 
work.” — Arthur Lawrence, in Fuly Century. 

Harte. — Bret Harte, though living in Lon- 
don, is American to the core. The influences 
under which he was molded were peculiarly and 
powerfully American. Born in Albany, N. Y.. 
in 1839, he at an early age lost his father, who 
was a Greek tutor, and was taken by his mother 
to California. This was in 1853. The gold 
fever was still raging. He wasamere boy, and 
no better equipped intellectually than with an 
imagination expanded by reading such books 
as Froissart’s “Chronicles of the Middle 
Ages,” “ Don Quixote,” and other books of a 
like character. 

Arrived in Sonora, in Calaveras county, he 
was immediately thrown among the strangest 
social conditions the modern world has seen. 
He took to his pick and shovel like the others 
around him, but he was hardly of the right kind 
of material for “digging.” A Wells-Fargo 
messenger was wanted.. It was his duty to sit 
by the driver and carry letters and treasures 
from the mining camp to the nearest town. 
Murders and robberies were of common occur- 
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rence. Harte accepted and held the post for 
some months. He then became a school 
teacher, and a little later, an editor. He had as 
yet no fixed idea as to a permanent calling. 
His object was to earn a living. With that end 
in view, he had learned to set type; and as 
typo he worked on the Golden Era. To this 
paper he contributed some anonymous sketches. 
He was soon in the editorial chair. 

From the Golden Era he went to the San 
Francisco Californian, a literary weekly. The 
latter was not a success, and the young editor 
in 1864 accepted the position of secretary of 
the United States mint in San Francisco, a 
position which he held for six years with satis- 
faction to all concerned. In 1870 the Overland 
Monthly was started, with Bret Harte as editor. 
He was rising to higher things, but he did not 
yet feel that his future was decided. It was 
for the Overland Monthly that he wrote “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Strange to say, the printer and proofreader 
pronounced it immoral, and they so reported to 
the proprietor. Mr. Roman agreed with them. 
The author was pained, as well as astonished. 
He read the story over again. He read it again 
to his wife. It made her cry. Harte, however, 
was resolute. If it was not a good and suitable 
story, he was not a good and suitable editor, 
and he so told Mr. Roman. Harte remained at 
his post. The story was printed and was 
immediately popular. As soon as the magazine 
containing the story reached the East it was 
greedily devoured, and a month later he re- 
ceived a note from Fields & Osgood, Boston, 
the proprietors of the Atlantic Monthly, offer- 
ing to print whatever he chose to write, on his 
own terms. Bret Harte’s fortune was made. 
His reputation was established. 

From this time, during the remainder of his 
life in California, stories and poems flowed 
rapidly from his pen—‘“ The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “ Miggles,” “ Tennessee’s Partner,” 
“Plain Language from Truthful James ” — the 
last named having a phenomenal and abiding 
popularity — being among the number. The 
“Heathen Chinee,” as it is called, was pub- 
lished in 1870. In the following year its author 
left California. He has not since returned. 

In 1871 he made his residence in New York, 


where he led a semi-bohemian life, contributing 
to the Atlantic Monthly and to several New 
York journals. In 1878 he was appointed con- 
sul to Crefeld, Germany, by President Hayes, 
and in 1880 he was transferred to Glasgow. 
This position he held till 1885. Since then he 
has lived for the most part in London, where he 
is quite a favorite, and feels much at home. 
He has not been idle, as his numerous works 
testify. — Chicago Daily News. 

Lanier. — New interest is being awakened 
in the writings of Sidney Lanier, whose 
books previous to his death had a limited 
circulation. A new edition of his “Select 
Poems” has appeared, and.attention is being 
frequently called to his “Science of English 
Verse.” W. H. Ward found enough of material 
in the busy life of Lanier to make a captivating 
biography, which has been on the market for 
some time. Sidney Lanier was a Southern 
man, and served in the Confederate army 
through the war. He enlisted as a private, and 
refused promotion three times, that he might be 
near a younger brother, who was in the same 
regiment. He was a prisoner in the Union 
army, and wrote “Tiger Lilies” to describe 
this period in his experience. After he came 
out of the Confederate army Lanier studied 
law, presided over an academy, and lectured at 
Johns Hopkins University on “The English 
Novel.” His lecture appeared afterward in 
book form. In 1873 he made his home in 
Baltimore, accepting an engagement as first 
flute for the Peabody symphony concerts. His 
father desired that he should return to Macon, 
Ga., and engage in the practice of law, but 
being in feeble health, for he was afflicted with 
consumption, he believed that his chances for 
life were better in Baltimore than in Macon,and 
he said that he could not consent to be a third- 
rate, struggling lawyer for the rest of his life, 
since he had been assured by good judges that 
he was the greatest flute player in the world. 
Besides, he had high hopes of a successful 
career in literature. He died at Baltimore of 
consumption, September 7, 1881, at the age of 
thirty-nine. — Chautauguan. 

Parkman. — In the fragment of auto-biog- 
raphy given by Francis Parkman to Rev. Dr. 
Ellis, and printed in the June number of the 
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Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Mr. Parkman 
gives an account of the difficulties under which 
he labored in composing his “ History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac.” The work was begun in 
the spring of 1848, and for some time the material 
had been collected and the ground prepared. 
Mr. Parkman’s manuscript, which is written 
in the third person, goes on to say: ' “he diffi- 
culties were threefold: an extreme weakness of 
sight, disabling him even from writing his name, 
except with eyes closed ; a condition of the brain 
prohibiting fixed attention, except at occasional 
and brief intervals; and an exhaustion and total 
derangement of the nervous system, producing of 
necessity a mood of mind most unfavorable to 
effort. To be made with impunity, the attempt 
must be made with the most watchful caution. 
He caused a wooden frame to be constructed, 
of the size and shape of a sheet of letter-paper. 
Stout wires were fixed horizontally across it, 
half an inch apart, and a movable back of thick 
pasteboard was fitted behind them. The paper 
for writing was placed between the pasteboard 
and the wires, guided by which, and using a black 
lead crayon, he could write not illegibly with 
closed eyes. He was at the time absent from 
home, on Staten Island, where, in the neighbor- 
ing city of New York, he had friends who will- 
ingly offered their aid. It is needless to say to 
which half of humanity nearly all of these kind 
assistants belonged. He chose for a beginning 
that part of the work which offered fewest diffi- 
culties, and with the subject of which he was 
most familiar, namely, the Siege of Detroit. 
The books and documents, already partially 
arranged, were procured from Boston, and read 
to him at such times as he could listen to them, 
the length of each reading never, without in- 
‘jury, much exceeding half an hour, and periods 
of several days frequently occurred during which 
he could not listen at all. Notes were made by 
him with closed eyes, and afterward deciphered 
and read to him till he mastered them. For 
the first half year, the rate of composition aver- 
aged about six lines aday. The portion of the 
book thus composed was afterward partially 
rewritten. His health improved under the 
process, and the remainder of the volume —in 
other words, nearly the whole of it— was com- 
,posed in Boston, while pacing in the twilight of 


a large garret, the only exercise which the sen- 
sitive condition of his sight permitted him on an 
unclouded day, while the sun was above the 
horizon. It was afterward written down from 
dictation by relatives under the same roof, to 
whom he was also indebted for preparatory 
readings.” 


Verne. — Jules Verne has a small bed cham- 
ber in his home, like a cell, in fact, and here he 
does his work. “I start,” he says, “by making 
a draft of what is going to be my new story. I 
never begin a book without knowing what the 
beginning, the middle, and the end will be. 
Hitherto I have always been fortunate enough 
to have not one, but half a dozen definite 
schemes floating in my mind. If I ever find 
myself hard up for a subject, I shall consider 
that it is time for me to give up work. After 
having completed my preliminary draft, I draw 
up aplan of the chapters, and then begin the 
actual writing of the first rough copy in pencil, 
leaving a half-page margin for corrections and 
emendations ; I then read the whole, and go 
over all I have already done in ink. I consider 
that my real labor begins with my first set of 
proofs, for I not only correct something in 
every sentence, but 1 rewrite whole chapters. 
I do not seem to have a grip of my subject till 
I see my work in print; fortunately, my kind 
publisher allows me every latitude as regards 
corrections, and I often have as many as eight 
or nine revises. I invariably produce two com- 
pleted novels a year. I am also always in 
advance of my work; in fact, I am now writing 
a story which properly belongs to my working 
year 1897; in other words, I have five manu- 
scripts ready for the printers. — Edward W. 
Bok's Letter. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Home-made Letter Scale. — The Pihiladel- 
phia Times tells how a good scale for weighing 
letters may be made by any one without ex- 
pense. Get the handle of a worn-out broom, 
it says, and cut off a piece about fifteen inches 
long. Pour water into a wide-mouthed jar 
until it is nearly full, and, having attached a 
weight to one end of the stick and tacked a 
square of cardboard to the other, the latter to 
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serve asa platform, plunge the weighted end 
of the stick into the water. The weight should 
be heavy enough to keep about three-fourths 
of the stick under water. Having doneall this, 
borrow a half-ounce, an ounce and a two-ounce 
weight, and placing them, one at a time, upon 
the platform of your scale, carefully mark on 
the stick the water level in each case. This 
scale is somewhat rude, but it is good enough 
for all practical purposes. J. G. W. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


»~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








(The publisher of THz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





A Tack Over AutocrapHs—III. George Birkbeck Hill. 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for July. 

Fact in Fiction. Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) 
for July. 

American Woop EnGravers. Elbridge Kingsley. 
portrait. Scribner’s (28 c.) for July. 

Posters AND Poster-DgsIGNING IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
M.H. Spielman. Scribner's (28 c. ) for July. 

Some IMAGINATIVE Types IN AMERICAN ART. 
Royal Cortissoz. Harfer’s (38 c.) for July. 

BRYANT AND THE BERKSHIRE Hits. With frontispiece 
portrait. Arthur Lawrence. Century (38 c.) for July. 

Books 1n Paper Covers. With eight reproductions of 
book covers. Brander Matthews. Century (38 c.) for July. 


With 


Illustrated. 


Persona Memories oF Rosert Louis Stevenson. Ed- 
mund Gosse. Century(38 c. ) for July. 
CuHarves KinGstey’s Prace 1n LITERATURE. Frederic 


Harrison, Forum (28 c. ) for July. 

ConFessions OF A LiTeRARY HACK. 
July. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A VisIT TO STEVENSON IN SAMOA. J. 
E. B. B. Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic 
(48 c.) for July. 

Tue IrresponsiBLe Noveuist. By an indolent reviewer . 
Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 
July. 

Sorn1e Kovacevsky. Ellis Warren Carter. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for July. 

REMINISCENCES OF SIDNEY LANIER. With portrait. 
Chautauguan (23 c.) for July. 

Tue CuHinese Drama. Frederic 
Chautauquan (23 c. ) for July. 

THe Brain in THE LicuT oF Science. S. Millington 
Miller, M.D. New Science Review (53 c. ) for July. 

Locattsm 1n LITERATURE. James L. Onderdonk. J/id- 
Continent Magazine (18 c. ) for July. 


Forum ( 28 c.) for 


J. Masters, D. D. 









A Battie Laureate: Henry Howarp Browne i. I. 


lustrated. Richard Burton. 
for July. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Nicholas (28 c.) for July. 

Fenimore Cooper’s LITERARY OFFENCES. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for July. 

OviveR WeENpDELL Hotmes. With frontispiece portrait. 
Maria S. Porter. Bostonian (18c ) for June. 

CHARLES AND Mary Lams. With portraits. 
Keysor. Popular Educator (13 ¢.) for June. 

Tue Waver.y Novets. Reprinted from Quarterly Review 
in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for June 1. 

Fact AND Fiction. Reprinted from the Sfectator in 
Littell’s Living Age (21 c. )for June. 

Sorpnig Kovacevsky. Ellis Warren Carter. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Reviow in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for 
June 15. 

Tue IRResPpoNsiBLE Nove.ist. Reprinted from Jfac- 
millan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for June 22 

CoLeripGe’s Letters. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from 
National Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for June 29. 

How Postace Stamps ARE MaApg. Illustrated. Frances 
Benjamin Johnston. Harfer’s Round Table ( 8c.) for June rr. 

James Fenimore Coopsr. Illustrated. Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright. Harfer’s Round Table (8 c. ) for June 25. 

AMERICAN Comic JouRNALISM— XVII. Thomas B. Con- 
nery. Once a Week (13 c. ) for June 27. 

Joun R. McLean. With portrait. Once a Week (130. ) for 
June 27. 


few England Magazine (28c. ) 
Brander Matthews. Sz?. 


Mark Twain. 


Jennie E. 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Mr. and Mrs. Lorin F. Deland, of Boston, 
sailed from New York June 5, for Liverpool. 

Robert Grant and his wife (the daughter of 
the late Sir Alexander Galt, of Canada), are to 
make a bicycle tour this summer through Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 


Mr.and Mrs. Charles A. Dana sailed for 
Europe June 26. They intend to spend the 
summer in Holland and in the Scotch High- 
lands, returning to New York about October 1. 


Robert Beverly Hale, who has a story in the 
July Atlantic, isa son of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. 


Mary Cowden Clarke, the compiler of the 
“ Concordance to Shakespeare,” is now eighty- 
six years old, but takes a vivid interest in life 
and books. She lives in Genoa. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe completed her 
eighty-fourth year June 14. 


The third woman to receive the degree of 
LL.D. is Miss. Frances Willard. The others . 
so honored were Maria. Mitchell and Amelia B: 
Edwards. 
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Walter H. Page has resigned the editorship 
of the Forum. Mr. Page has been in the ser- 
vice of this review for more than seven years, 
and has had exclusive editorial control for more 
than four years. It was he who reduced the 
price of the /orum to twenty-five cents. 


Rev. Nicholas P. Gilman, who has for sev- 
eral years edited the Literary World, has been 
appointed to the new chair of sociology at the 
Unitarian School at Meadville, Penn., and 
will assume the duties of his new position 
September 1. He will retain the editorship of 
the Mew World, however. Mr Gilman’s suc- 
cessor as editor of the Literary World will be 
his predecessor, Rev. Edward Abbott. 

A movement to boycott Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, who is postmistress at Auburndale, 
Mass., presumably because she is a Roman 
Catholic, brought her friends to her rescue, 
and they have bought of her so many postage- 
stamps that her office has been promoted from 
third to second class, with an increase of salary 
from $1,700 to $2,400. 


Rev. William C. Gaynor, author of “ Papal In- 
fallibility,” “Commentary on St. Thomas,” and 
writer of boys’ stories for the Youth's Com- 
panion, is at present in New Brunswick, suffer- 
ing from a severe case of brain-fatigue. 


The initials “I.N.F.” at the end of the Mew 
York Tribune's London letter are those of 
Isaac N. Ford, of Flatbush, L. I., who is the 
temporary successor of G. W. Smalley. Mr. 
Ford has been connected with the 7rzdune for 
twenty-five years. 


Bliss Carman has resigned the editorship of 
the Chap-Bock. 


Francis Turner Palgrave, the editor of the 
“Golden Treasury of English Lyrics,” having 
held the professorship of poetry at Oxford for 
ten years, is not re-eligible. The candidates 
for the chair so far are W. J. Courthope and 
Robert Bridges. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for July has 
no fewer than 120 illustrations. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Writers will be held at Eagle 
Lake, Warsaw, Indiana, from the 8th to the 
12th of July. 


Robert W. Herrick, who has a story in 
Scribner's for July, is one of the professors in 
the Chicago University. 

A new juvenile publication called Frank 
Leslie's Pleasant Hours for Boys and Girls 
will be started October 1 by the Frank Leslie 
Publishing House, New York. 


The Southern Literary Messenger, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a new paper, edited and 
published by Mrs. A. Trueheart Buck. 

Philadelphia has a new woman’s paper, the 
Ladies’ Every Saturday, published by W. 
Gardner Osgoodby. 


The Mew Galaxy is the name of a new ten- 
cent magazine announced by Harry C. Jones, 
of New York city, who has been very success- 
ful with his Monthly Illustrator. Its pros- 
pectus says: “It will instruct by its brief, 
crisp, and trustworthy articles on art, literature, 
travel and exploration, biography, history, 
physical science, natural history, and practical 
information. Nothing will be admitted that is 


degrading or depressing in its tendency.” 


Footlights, ‘a clean paper for the theatre- 
goer,” is anew Philadelphia weekly periodical 
of more than local interest. 


Winter's Weekly edited by John Strange 
Winter ( Mrs. Stannard ), (London ), the author 
of “ Bootle’s Baby,” has just suspended publi- 
cation after a five years’ life. 


The publication of Smith, Gray, & Co.'s 
Monthly (New York) has been discontinued. 

Demorest’s Magazine has been sold to the 
publishers of Fudge, and will be removed to 
the Judge building, 110 Fifth avenue, New 
York. The Demorest Publishing Company 
has been incorporated,with a capital of $100,000 
The directors are: Henry C. Demorest, of 
Mount Vernon; William C. Demorest, and 
William J. Merrill, of New York city, and Wil- 
liam J. Arkell, Bartlett Arkell, Bernhard Gillam 
and E. F. Cook, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 


The Clué (New York) has been bought by 
G. O. Shields ( “ Coquina”), publisher of Ree- 
reation, and merged in that magazine. Recrea- 
tion has won great and well-deserved success. 
It is the most attractive periodical now pub- 
lished relating to out-door life. 
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The Housewsfe (New York) has been sold 
to Percy H. Edwards, by whom it will be en- 
larged and improved. Frances Isabel Currie 
has been engaged to edit it. 


Henry W. Hagemann, bookseller at No. 160 
Fifth avenue, New York, has made an assign- 
ment to Edward L. Collier. 


Henry O. Shepard, president of the /nland 
Printer, is to become the publisher of E/ectrical 
Engineering (Chicago), an independent and 
fearless magazine, which will begin its sixth 
volume with the July number. 


The business of George H. Richmond & Co., 
publishers, will hereafter be carried on at 12 
East Fifteenth street, New York, where it will 
take the name of D. G. Francis & Co., a cor- 
poration of which Mr. Richmond has been 
made president and manager. Mr. Richmond 
was for many years connected with the house 
of Dodd, Mead, & Co., where his knowledge of 
rare books brought him into association with 
most collectors. 


The Southern Publishing Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been incorporated, with these 
officers: President, M. A. Bowden; secretary 
and treasurer, W. A. Ryan; general manager, 
J. B. Browning. 


The L£cho, Chicago, Ill., has been incorpo- 
rated to do a general printing business by Clin- 
ton M. Shultz, Ralph T. Shultz, and J. Percival 
Pollard. Capital stock, $20,000. 


The first prize of $2,000 offered by the Bach- 
eller Syndicate for the best detective story of 
2,000 words has been awarded to Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, of Randolph, Mass., and Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, of the Youth's Companion 
who submitted “The Long Arm,” written in 
collaboration. Brander Matthews took the 
second prize with “ The Twinkling of an Eye.” 
Among the well-known writers who submitted 
stories in competition for the prizes were: Anna 
Katherine Green, Florence Marryat, Duffield 
Osborne, and Robert W. Chambers. There 
were 3,000 stories sent in. Stories worthy of 
honorable mention were written by John Sey 
mour Wood, of the University Club, New York 
city; H. Lynde, of Richmond, Ind.; Edgar 
Thormet Roy, of New York city; and David 
Skeets Foster, of Utica, N. Y. 








The prizes offered by Harper's Round Table 
for the best original stories written by authors 
under eighteen have been awarded as follows: 
First prize, $50, to Henry S. Canby, aged six- 
teen, who lives in Delaware; second prize, $25, 
to Nancy Wood Howe, aged thirteen, who lives 
in Minnesota; third prize, $25, to Jennie Mae 
Blakeslee, aged fifteen, who lives in New 
Jersey. The third prize would have gone to 
the author of “Joey’s Christmas,” but the 
manuscript was submitted without a name, and 
so the author loses the honor and the money. 
A special prize of $10, however, will be given 
to the author of this manuscript when found. 


The prizes offered in February by H. R. 
Eagle & Co., Chicago, for the best stories con- 
taining a name for a tea which they sell, have 
been awarded as follows: First prize ($50), 
Mrs. Amarala Martin, Cairo, Ill. ; second ( $30), 
Etta B. Blake, Chicago, Ill. ; third ($20), Della 
R. Sheldahl, Des Moines, Iowa. There were 
4,286 stories in prose and 348 in verse sub- 
mitted in competition. 


The American Youth is the name of the 
official publication of the Waif-saving Associa- 
tion of America. It is issued every Saturday 
at Chicago by the Juvenile Publishing Com- 
pany. All of the profits of the publication are 
used in the education and support of poor chil- 
dren. In four years about $15,000 has been 
so expended. 


The copyrights on the books of Professor 
Asa Gray, the celebrated botanist, yielded 
$3,067.44 last year, and the popularity of his 
works as text-books and general authorities 
seems to have increased steadily since his 
death, several years ago. 


The Bookman says that Laurence Hutton, in 
writing an article for Harper's eekly on the 
recent library consolidation in New York city, 
found in his final proof a very glowing sentence 
descriptive of “ Mr. Lenox’s vest button.” His 
copy read “Mr. Lenox’s vast bequest.” In 
the May number of the Bookman Ibsen’s por- 
trait bore the legend, “ The Master,” but the 
intelligent compositor, apparently with an eye 
to the hand-mirror into which Ibsen is gazing, 
very nearly sent the picture to press described 
as “ The Masher.” 
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Coventry Patmore’s new book, “ The Rod, 
the Root, and the Flower,” appears when its 
author has reached the age of seventy-two. 
His first volume of poems was published nearly 
fifty years ago. 


The June number of the Bostonian includes 
an excellent article on Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
by Maria S. Porter, with personal recollections, 
photographs, and autograph-letters. There is 
also a description of the building now occupied 
by the Bostonian and the Bostoniana Club. 


The Review of Reviews for July has portraits 
of Sir Walter Besant, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Paul Bourget, and the late Dr. Henry 
Martyn Scudder. 


In an article headed “ Fact in Fiction,” in 
Lippincott’s for July, Frederic M. Bird gives 
his reasons for thinking that the two are best 
apart, verisimilitude, not verity, being what is 
wanted in fictitious narratives. 


The July number of the North American 
Review opens with a discussion of “ Fenimore 
Cooper’s Literary Offences,” in which Mark 
Twain satirically protests against Cooper's 
poverty of invention and dullness of word- 
sense. Under the heading of “ Degeneration 
and Evolution” space is found for three valu- 
able papers. In “ A Reply to My Critics,” Dr. 
Max Nordau vigorously refutes the strictures 
made on his “ Degeneration” in the June 
Review by Kenyon Cox, Anton Seidl, and 
Mayo W. Hazeltine; Kidd’s “ Social Evolution ” 
is thoughtfully considered by Theodore 
Roosevelt, and “ The Decay of Literary Taste” 
is forcibly deprecated by Edmund Gosse. 


A new serial story by Brander Matthews will 
be published in Harper's Weekly, beginning in 
the first number that will appear in July and 
continuing for three months. The title of this 
story is “His Father’s Son,” and its scene is 
laid in the city of New York, particularly in 
Wall street. 


, 


Rebecca Harding Davis’ story, “ Doctor 
Warrick’s Daughters,” which will begin in 
Harper's Bazar for July 6, will continue dur- 
ing the rest of the year. The scene opens in 
Pennsylvania after the war, but much of the 
action takes place in the Southwest. 


At the recent convention of the International’ 
League of Press Clubs, the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Authors, of London, Eng., was repre- 
sented by one of the WRITER’s earliest sub- 
scribers, Miss Amelia J. Cook, of Philadelphia. 


Every admirer of the poet Bryant will be in- 
terested in the portrait of him which is printed 
as the frontispiece of the July Century. It is 
from a daguerreotype made about 1850, and 
represents the author of “ Thanatopsis ” with a 
smooth face, except for side-whiskers. Accom- 
panying the engraving is a fac-simile of a letter 
from Mr. Bryant sent with the daguerreotype, 
besides an article on the poet's haunts in the 
Berkshire Hills, by Rev. Arthur Lawrence, of 
Stockbridge, and illustrations by Harry Fenn. 

In St. Nicholas for July, Professor Brander 
Matthews has another of his studies of great 
American authors, his subject this month being 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


In the New England Magazine for July 
Richard Burton writes about Henry Howard 
Brownell, “The Battle-Laureate,” as Dr. 
Holmes called him so longago, and no other so 
good study of this almost forgotten poet has- 
appeared. Mr. Burton’s article is accompanied 
by an excellent portrait. 


Dr. S. M. Miller’s paper, “ The Brain in the 
Light of Science,” in the Mew Science Review 
(New York) for July, deals with the seat of 
thought and of psychical activity in general, 
detailing the results of modern research into 
the organization of the brain and the nervous 
system, and pointing out the seemingly very 
close connection between nervous and mental 
activities. 


Demorest’s Magazine for July has pictures 
of Sarah Grand, Heinrich Heine, T. B. 
Macaulay, Benjamin Franklin, and Charles 
Sumner. 


An article on Joel Chandler Harris by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Baskerville, of the department of 
English literature of Vanderbilt University, 
will be printed in the Mid-Continent Magazine 
(Louisville) for August. A portrait of Mr. 
Harris and views of his home and surroundings 
will lend additional interest to the article. 


Professor T. H. Huxley died at Eastbourne 
Eng., June 29, aged seventy years. 





